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semestris, *mUri-trix to nutrix, etc. This type of compound is abundantly 
exemplified in Latin in such words as maledicus, veridicus, causidicus, etc., 
and is especially frequent in the sermo plebeius;^ and although neither *laudi- 
dims nor *laudicus is to be found, the use of the expression "lavdes dicere"^ 
would seem to indicate that a compound of these two words, if properly 
formed, would not have seemed too foreign for Latin ears. It appears to 
have been a bit of popular himior to attach to those who sold their applause, 
and, perhaps, to any who were lavish in the bestowal of their praise, the 
appellation of " Laodiceans," that is (in the popular mind) "praise speakers." 

The advantages of this interpretation are quite obvious. In the first 
place, it rids the passage of the cena, which has caused, at least, mental 
uneasiness; in the second place, it supplies what may fairly be called an 
equivalent for 2o<^oKA.eis, which the context certainly leads us to expect;' 
and lastly, the most important advantage is that it substitutes a possible 
Latin compound for one that is impossible. 

James E. Dunlap 

Orao State University 



ON THE STELE OF THE FORUM 

Some aid in dating the stele inscription, probably our earliest specimen 
of Latin, comes from an unexpected source. Last year while at Rome I had 
the good fortune to meet Commendatore Verri who has labored incessantly 
for a score of years upon the intricate problems of Latian geology and is now 
the acknowledged authority in that field. With a generosity of information 
and time that seems to be unlimited he explained the intricacies of the Latian 
rock strata and showed how, with microscopic slides and chemical means, it 
was possible to classify the Roman building tufas and identify them with 
respect to their several native quarries. He was called away from Rome 
before it occurred to me to question him regarding the stele, and naturally 
I could not remove a fragment from the sacred stone for examination. But 
on the criteria which he provided I feel safe to say that the stone is without 
question the kind that is found north of the Cremera and only there, a stone 
that had its origin in the volcanic ejecta of the Sabatini craters, not of the 
Alban volcanoes. What this means I have tried to explain in discussing the 
sources of the Servian wall in the American Journal of Archaeology, XXII, 
181 ff. 

1 Cf. Cooper, Word Formation in the Roman Sermo Plebeius (New York, 1895), 
pp. 306 ff. 

2 Virgil Eel. vi. 6; Ovid Pont. iv. 13, 23. 

» The editor of the ForceUini lexicon must have recognized this implication of 
the context, for, as may be seen in the article quoted above, he has transferred his 
definition of Laudicenus to "SotfMKKtts. . 
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The region from which the stele came was Etruscan land until Veil was 
captured, and it is highly improbable that any Roman would have gone so 
far afield for a piece of stone no better than that which the native ledges 
could provide, unless either the Etruscans then possessed Rome, i.e., before 
509, or the Romans had gained possession of the country beyond the Cremera, 
i.e., after 396. Since the antiquity of the writing excludes the latter period, 
we should date the inscription before 609. 

It would appear then that this stele is also a reUc of the Etruscan occupa- 
tion of Rome; and it is interesting to have its evidence that the language of 
the Romans continued during the occupation to be the native Latin. 

Tennet Fhank 
Brtn Mawr, Pa. 



